ithis issue: 


& Warren Spahn--churchman | 
b> “What does God expect of us?” _ 
> 335 teens on Ohio hayride 
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editors note: 7 


Are we afraid we'll fail? In the current groping f 
world understanding and for lessening of tensions, we 
must have faith in the power and potential of that way 
life to which we have committed ourselves. Let us not 
be overwhelmed by a fear of our own inadequacy. Nor 
let us not be overwhelmed by a passion to destroy our 
enemy. Neither faces reality, neither answer is 
Christian, and neither way leads to world peace. 

Where we are weak and in error, let us strive to 
strengthen and correct ourselves.. Where we are strong 
and right, let us stand firm. If we are firm but fair; 
all can grow in an understanding of one another. We 
have no other choice. Vice-President Nixon says: "Whi 
understanding alone will not bring peace, 
misunderstanding could provoke war." 


Copuright 1959. Gospel Trumpet Co. 
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what counts with God? >>> 
3 


e Should we obey or buck social codes? 


e Shall we kneel or sit to pray? 


e Do creeds win God’s favor? 


e What really counts with Go 


VER since men have been aware 
3 of God, they have been trying 
to learn how to please him. 
To the question “What does God ex- 
pect of us?” men have found 
strange answers. Some have muti- 
lated their bodies with knives. 
Others have gone on pilgrimages to 
sacred cities, or burned animals on 
the altar, or thrown new-born babies 
into the Ganges. 

This was a hot issue among the 
Hebrews. Many thought that God 
could be pleased with burnt-offer- 
ings, tithes, fasting, and the like. 
Some even held out for the sacrifice 
of first-born children. But the great 
prophets thought differently. “Will 
the Lord be pleased by thousands of 
rivers of oil?” asked Micah. “Do 
you think you can satisfy him with 
calves a year old or even with the 
sacrifice of your first-born?” He an- 
swered his own question by saying, 
“What does God require of you but 
to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your 
God?” (6:6-8). 

Paul was in line with the prophets 
when he dealt with a similar issue 
among the Galatian Christians. 
Some who came from Jewish extrac- 


Dr. Sayres is Professor of Practical Theology at 
The Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
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tion did not think a gentile should 
admitted to the Christian Chw 
without first becoming a Jew. TI 
expected gentiles to be circumei 
and to submit to the whole Jew 
law. The result was a circumcis: 
party and an anti-circumcisi 
party. 

Paul did not side with eit 
party. He took higher ground. “I 
in Christ Jesus,” he said, “neit 
circumcision nor uncircumcision 
of any avail but faith work 
through love” (Galatians 5:6). 
he understood the spirit of Chr 
there was no merit in submitting 
the outward demands of the law, ; 
was there merit in resisting th 
demands. What counted with Ch 
was the spirit of a man. Did 
have the kind of faith in God | 
man that expressed itself in a life 
love? That was what really n 
tered. 

Earnest Christian young peoph 
today who want to know what cot 
with God can take a tip from P; 
His word has a bearing on sew 
points in our moral and religi 


life. 
>» , 
Forms of worship: What co 
with God in our worship? M 
people get excited over the use of 


Shall we stand to 
yy? or kneel? or sit? Should the 
nisters read the prayers from a 
bk, or should the prayers be ut- 
ed from the heart? 


per forms. 


‘rom what Paul wrote to the Ga- 
ans, we may suppose that he 
ild say, “It doesn’t matter. What 
ints is the spirit of the wor- 
oer.” There is no merit in burn- 

candles, or in singing the 
nts prescribed by the liturgy, or 
eading the collect and introit for 
day. God will not hear the min- 
* more willingly because he is 


“Christ and the Sleeping 
John,” in the Museum of 
Berlin. 


Bildarchiv Foto Marburg 


properly garbed in cassock, surplice, 
and stole. 

But there is no merit either in 
rejecting these symbols. Our wor- 
ship is no more acceptable to God 
because the minister appears in 
street clothes, like the laymen in the 
pews, or because the prayers fall 
from his lips without previous prep- 
aration. 

Such things do not matter to God. 
A Samaritan woman asked Jesus’ 
opinion on one of the live issues of 
his day, “Is Jerusalem the right 
place to worship, or Mt. Gerizim?” 
Jesus answered in effect, “My dear 
woman, it’s time for us to realize 
that God doesn’t care where we wor- 
ship, but only that we come to him 
sincerely and in the right spirit.” 

Does the right creed matter? 
Paul’s principle would put our 
creeds also in a place of secondary 
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What does God expect of us? 


importance. He would say _ that 
whether you say a certain creed or 
don’t say it does not count. Not 
what words you use to express your 
faith, but the life of loving service 
in which it issues—that’s what 
counts with God. Some churches say 
the Apostles’ Creed, some the Ni- 
cene, some both, and some none at 
all. Which of these, do you suppose, 
wins God’s favor? 


Certainly those who say the 
creeds can’t count on that to put 
them in good standing with God. 
“Not everyone that saith unto me, 
‘Lord! Lord!’ shall enter the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Jesus knew that 
some of the orthodox leaders in his 
day were scoundrels at heart, and 
this is still true today. You don’t 
irust a man with your purse or with 
your best girl friend just because 
you've heard him recite the creed. 
That does not guarantee clean hands 
and a pure heart. 

On the other hand. there is no 


merit in rejecting the creeds. Being © 


a skeptic is no passport into the 
Kingdom. If you don’t get into the 


face. 


Hayrides never fade away. 
parents found their favorite fall festivities incomplete withoul 
a hayride. Of course, we've substituted tractors for horses 
flashlights for latterns, trucks for wagons, and straw for hay 
(pity the poor gal or guy allergic to clover). But there’ 
nothing like a brisk night. a fa yaller moon, and hay in #he 
It's a night meant for singing loud and long all the 
old and new favorites. It's a night for fun! 


Kingdom by saying, “I beliew 
neither do you get in by saying, 
don’t believe,” or by belonging te 
church that doesn’t count cree 
necessary. The renunciation 
creeds is not the mark of a go 
man any more than is the recitat 
of a creed. 

What counts is our simple fa 
that God, our loving Father, contr 
our universe, and our will to und 
stand and share his purpose for 
and for the world. When a n 
prays with his heart as well as w 
his lips “Thy will be done,” thi 
the creed that really matters © 
God. 

How about moral code 
Paul’s word has a bearing also 
vur code of morals and our sor 
conventions. Although our m¢ 
code changes from time to time ¢ 
varies greatly in different circles 
any one time, we always live un 
some code of respectability to wh 
everyone is expected to confo 
Some hold that code in high reg 
and try to conform to it. 

Others take pride in bucking 


Even our parents and grand: 


ial and social conventions. They 
y doing what’s not expected of 
m. They are non-conformists on 
aciple. Though the moral code 
5, “Don’t flirt with another man’s 
b,” these non-conformists think 
y must do just that to prove they 
inot slaves of convention, but free 
fs in a free society. 

Vhen a Christian confronts this 
‘®, What counts with God is 
her conforming to the code, nor 
‘ling against it, but sincere love 
consideration for others. 

en a Christian buck the social 
> or must he conform to it? 


4 counts with God is above this 
native. Regardless of all codes, 
Christian is kind, considerate, 
fair to all who are affected by 
words and conduct. Saying the 
e word and doing the conven- 
al act do not weigh much in 
s scale. Neither do crude and 
nventional manners carry any 
ht with God. So don’t think too 
ly of yourself for knowing what 
y Post would do and keeping in 
with the conventions. On the 
* hand, don’t be too smug about 
garding them, as if they do not 
er. But keep your mind and 
alert to what will help or harm 
schoolmates, your fellow work- 
your friends and members of 
household — and do whatever 
can to make life richer and 
abundant for them all. That’s 
counts with God. AAs 


may we quote you? 


» You know, of course, that 
the old medieval days were 
called the “Dark Ages” be- 
cause it was knight time. 
(Yours) 


>» Then there’s the one about 
the lens-grinder who got his 
tie caught in the grinding 
wheels and made a spectacle 
of himself. (John Karpovich) 


> PLEASINGLY PLUMP: A 
girl with a shape like a figure 
ate. (Ernest Blevin) 


> WOLF: A fellow who wants 
his hands on a girl, but doesn’t 
want a girl on his hands. (Cy 


N Peace) 


>» WOMEN: The weeper sex. 
(Jack Herbert) 


> Singer Tommy Sands, on 
why he is switching from rock 
‘n’ roll to ballads: ‘“‘Somebody 
has got to do it. Kids now- 
adays don’t know what the 
serious songs sound like.” 


>» Commenting on the Soviet 
rocket flight to the moon, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer said: “Until 
now, the moon has inspired 
me only with poetic dreams. 
I don’t think humanity will be 
happier when it takes over the 


moon.”’ 


> The favorite joke making 
the rounds in Russia goes like 
this: “In America there are 
two classes of people, optimists 
and pessimists. The optimists 
insist on their children learn- 
ing Russian, The pessimists 
are having them taught 
Chinese.”’ 


SPAHK 


¢ Pitcher 
* Father 
¢ Churchman 


HEN Warren Spahn was 12 

years old, his father gave 

him some advice. “You 
have only so much time on this 
earth,” he said. “Don’t waste it. 
Use it for something constructive. 
Whatever you want to be in life, try 
to be the best. 

“Another thing. God gave you a 
good body. He expects you to take 
care of it. You wouldn’t throw 
gravel into the valves of an engine, 
would you? Well, then, don’t throw 
gravel into the finest of all engines, 
the human body. 

“And that goes for the mind, too. 
Don't litter it with a lot of garbage 
and then have to spend half your 
time cleaning it up.” 
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nrren Spahn helps 
| his son, Gregory, 
| light candle on 
fs oe cake. At 

son’s fifth-grade 
| t pienic (below), 
Bpahn pitched for 
‘oth sides, finally 
wt himself, 16-14. 


UPI Photo 


that Warren 


[hese are words 
thn lives by. They are his guide- 
ss in what stands as one of the 
t brilliant careers in the history 
ajor league baseball. 

‘he ace pitcher of the Milwaukee 
ves, Spahn has won 20 or more 
aes in ten seasons (including his 
9 record of at least 20 wins). 
only other pitchers to win 20 
aes in ten seasons were Cy 
ng, Walter Johnson, and Christy 
thewson. Warren, who has 266 
3, has matched the all-time Na- 
al League record for total vic- 
es by a left-handed pitcher—266 
stablished by Eppa Rixey, who 
ed for Philadelphia and Cincin- 
from 1912 to 1931. 


The man, see, is a great pitcher. 
And what makes him all the more 
remarkable is that at 35, an age at 
which most athletes have had it, he 
still wins big. 

But the man’s greatness goes be- 
yond won-and-lost records. Spahn’s 
teammates term him a “guy who has 
never put himself ahead of his ball 
club.” His manager, Fred Haney, 
calls him “the easiest ball player to 
handle in my experience.” His wife 
describes him as “the most easy- 
eoing person I have ever known.” 

Nothing ever seems to annoy 
Spahn. No breaks are too tough for 
him to take. He has never raised 
his voice in complaint after a par- 


ticularly heart-breaking defeat—and 
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Warren Spahn 


Mrs. Mabel Spahn 
beams with pride as 
she holds photo of her 
son, Warren, whose 
career she follows 
closely. She’s a 
member of Christ 
Church, Buffalo. 


Wide World Phcto 


Warren has suffered plenty of those 
in his time. He has never blamed 
anyone but himself for a loss. In 
fact, he has been known to shoulder 
blame simply to take the heat off a 
teammate whose error cost him a 
game. 

What gives with this slim (6 ft., 
172 lbs.), hawk-faced fellow who is 
one of the standout athletes of our 
time, yet is so unassuming that he 
never has attracted as much atten- 
tion as he deserves? 

“T’ve always tried,” Spahn says, 
“to follow my dad’s advice. He gave 
it to me straight. | remember some- 
thing he told me another time in 
respect to other people. ‘Don’t pop 
off,’ he said. “The person who is 
noisy, always blowing off, is the fel- 
low who has an inferiority complex. 
Always respect the feelings of 
others. Always be polite.’ 

“That all made sense to me — 
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added up in a boy’s language. A 
as I grew up, I realized more 
more how valuable his advice wa 

When Warren was born in B 
falo, N. Y., April 23, 192% 
father, Edward P. Spahn, a w 
paper salesman, announced prou 
that the boy would become eit! 
President of the United States 6 
major league ball player. As W 
ren grew, his dad forgot the pr 
dency. Warren was a natural | 
player. 

By the time Warren was 13, 
was playing on the same sant 
team with his father, who was th 
baseman. Warren was a first be 
man. It wasn’t until he got to B 
falo’s South Park High School t 
he turned to pitching. 

Waien, his brother and four: 
ters were members of the Chi 
Evangelical and Reformed Chu 
in Buffalo, and faithful in their 


indance. “Every Sunday during the 
immer,” Warren recalls, “even if 
ad and I were going to play in a 
ig ball game that afternoon, we 
vays went to church first. Then 
»’d hurry home, grab a bite to eat, 
ick our baseball gear, and go.” 
[Because South Park High already 
ad a highly rated first baseman, 
‘arren was converted into a 
tgher. Needless to say, he re- 
nined one henceforth. Graduated 
jm high school in June 1940, he 
vned with the then Boston Braves, 
s sent to their Bradford (Pa.) 
wm team in the old Pony League, 
vere he pitched for $150 a month. 
ow he draws a salary estimated at 
ward of $60,000 a year. 

Spahn was moving up through 
- Braves’ farm system when the 
ny grabbed him in 1943. While 
tioned at Camp Gruber, Okla., he 
*t pretty Lorene Southard of 
ilsa. It was love at first sight. 
arriage plans, however, were tem- 


call, here is a real man!” 


porarily shelved when Spahn’s outfit 
was shipped to the European front. 
His battalion saw almost constant 
action. When he came home in 
1946, he had a Bronze Star and a 
Purple Heart. 

Discharged in June 1946, Warren 
joined the Braves. On August 6, he 
and Lorene were married. They 
now have a son Gregory, 10, and 
during the baseball off-seasons. they 
live on an 800-acre ranch near 
Hartshorne, Okla. 

While most ball players of his 
stature are driving the highest- 
priced cars obtainable, Warren still 
goes about in an automobile that is 
in the “middle price field.” As far 
as he is concerned, a car is some- 
thing to get around in—not some- 
thing to show off as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

That’s Spahn. No showing off. 
No illusions of grandeur. All he is 
is a great pitcher—and, incidentally, 


a fine person. vVVV 


ere's a real man!" says Spahn's boyhood pastor... 


‘Warren was in my 1934 confirmation class and was a very 
val and faithful member of Christ Church. It wes my privilege 
baptize his son, Gregory. About once a year when he comes 
visit his mother, Warren and I manage to get together. To 
» he is still the same boy I knew when he played on our 
urch softball team. The fact that he is the star pitcher of the 
Iwaukee Braves hasn’t changed him in the least. 
1en someone commented on his modesty, he replied: ‘Once 
player gets the idea he is a big shot, his usefulness is at an 
> That remark gives you some insight into his character. All 


One day 


—Rev. Carl G. Vogelmann, Minister, 


Christ Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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standing in the police line-t 


By DICK CHAMBERLAIN 
Middleboro, Mass. 
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CENE: Local police station. 
“QO. K., kids, take your plat 

Kin the line-up.” 
The four teenagers, two boys an 
two girls, obediently moved acro 
the police station, climbed the na 
row steps, and took their places | 
the line-up. 
“Captain,” said the chief of p 
lice, “turn the light on them.” 

The lights came on bright and hi 
as the youths shifted nervously fro: 
foot to foot under the light’s steaé 
clare. 

“How does it feel?” asked tl 
chief, a grin splitting his weathe 
beaten face. 

To many of us our first thoug 
would be: “Good grief, another e 
ample of juvenile delinquency. A 
ether black mark against teenaget 
What was it this time? A robber 
a vice-ring, a killing?” 

Hardly! These students were b 
ing honored! 

But we're a little head of ou 
selves. Let’s move back a fe 
months. The city had been havit 
a hard time with juvenile deli 
quency. The statistics—if they cou 
be beliéxed—didn’t paint any sne 
white picture. Juvenile delinquem 
had been increasing at an alarmil 
rate— along with an attitude 


re Christian teens 


| 

bm among the teen-age crowd for 
» police. The usual church and 
ric groups had had discussions 
ut it and one or two groups had 
en passed resolutions. But this 


in’t done much good. 


‘inally someone said, “You know, 
r teenagers don’t have enough re- 
ect for law and order because they 
Yt know what the police do in 
rir daily work.” 

"0 it was started. Four students, 
the basis of satisfactory marks 
3 “good behavior” were chosen 
th week from two high schools to 
‘ome honorary police officers on 
Saturday of that week. The aver- 
: school day is busy enough—but 
se teenagers will tell you that Sat- 
Jay turned out to be a week of 
ool days! 

\ briefing by the police chief in 
ard to the day’s “assignments” 
ne first. Then came a visit to the 
> room to watch and partic- 


n quick succession came an in- 
luction to the radio room, a trip 
the firing range, a court visit 
‘re they could see charges filed 


kk Chamberlain has been active in Pilgrim 
wship for a number of years. This article and 
; to follow are based on his experiences as a 
1 associate with the Council for Christian So- 
Action last year. 


against offenders, a standard cruise 
with one of the officers so that he 
might fill them in on his daily 
schedule. At unexpected moments 
there were rides to the scenes of ac- 
cidents where the teenagers directed 
traffic, visits to people in trouble, 
and the witnessing of the many 
time-consuming and unexciting po- 
lice duties. 

At first many of the teenagers 
were called squares by the “big 
guys.” But soon the “big guys” 
themselves were in a position to be 
called “square” because they were 
taking part enthusiastically. As more 
teens found out about the work of 
the police, juvenile delinquency 
started declining, 

At the present time, slowly at first 
but with ever-increasing speed, cities 
and towns across the country are ex- 
perimenting with this idea. Yours 
could be the next if you want to 


sound the alarm. vvv 


Is this idea 

one possible way 
for teens to stop 
delinquency? 
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¥ Dot Willis 


| What were U.S. youth doing 
| at a communist rally? 


| Is it true that today's teens 
| really don't care about tomorrow? 


‘How would you go about talking 
| religion to a communist young person? 


1D you know you were involved in a commu- 

nist youth meeting in Vienna this past sum- 

mer? You were not there. Perhaps you did 

not even read about it in the newspapers or see it 

on television. But the world heard about it. As re- 

mote as the Seventh World Youth Festival may 

seem, every young person is involved, if for no other 

reason than the fact that the delegates were a part 

of our generation. Let me tell you how 17,000 mem- 

bers of our generation spent the week of July 26 - 
August 4. 

How did these festivals start? 

After the last world war, a large group of youth 
who had a deep desire for world peace formed the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth. This organ- 
ization placed its main efforts for world understand- 
ing and peace in World Youth Festivals. It was not 
long, however, before the federation lost control 
of its own direction and became communist-con- 
trolled. Did the non-communist world shut its eyes 
to the situation or were the others so shrewd that 
they planned well for these results? 

When WFDY became red-controlled, organized 
youth around the world then had to decide between 
taking part in future festivals and being “used” by 
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the Communists for their own pur- 
poses, or refusing to take part. Most 
Christian youth groups chose the 
latter, hoping to steer a middle-of- 
the-road course. 

Yet the Christian point of view 
needed to be heard among youth of 
the world. For this year’s World 
Youth Festival, the World Council 
of Churches decided to send a se- 
lected group of Christian youth to 
Vienna as an “outside influence.” 
Sixty persons from the Netherlands, 
Germany, Austria, Africa, Asia, and 
North America were chosen. Among 
these were Rev. John Wood, Associ- 
ate Executive Secretary of the Youth 
Department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

There were no world headlines 
about these young Christians in 
Vienna, but they were there. Three 
church centers provided a worship 
service every morning, a place for 
relaxation and chatting at all times, 
and teams of Christian youth who 
went out making contacts with as 
many festival delegates as possible. 

Since the three centers were two 
to three miles from the main festiv- 
ities, few delegates came for wor- 
ship or for relaxation. Therefore, 
contact by teams became the main 
job. And this was not easy, for how 


In the festive march on the 
opening evening in Vienna’s 
Wiener Stadium were 
delegations from many 
nations, including the 
Bulgarian youth (right). 
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could you buttonhole a delegate an 
talk convincingly to him when yo 
did not know what was going on ip 
side the festival itself? 

In such a setting where does | 
Christian fit in? 

Mr. Wood said he learned thre 
things from his experience in talk 
ing with Communists at the Vienn 
festival. 

1. Communists do not listen t 
any other point of view. In fact, t 
the very zeal and evangelical natur 
of communism, there is no accey 


Youth from many nati 


ace that there might be another 
int of view even worthy of con- 
jeration. 

Words become a problem, too. 
en if you speak the same native 
-gue, the Communist cannot un- 
‘stand what is said unless one 
+s the very words he uses in ex- 
ining communism. His words 
urally have an entirely different 
aning for him than they do for 


| non-communist. Consequently, 


lie when the non-communist uses 
amunistic jargon, he still does not 


get across or communicate what he 
wants to say. This results in a re- 
statement of the communist position 
rather than discussion of the differ- 
ences. 

Conversation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the attitude 
toward communism differs even 
among the Communists. Those from 
the heart land (Russia and China) 
consider communism as a philosoph- 
ical system, while those from Africa 
and Asia see communism as an ad- 
vantageous way to make political, 
social, and economic gains — “the 
best way to catch up with the rest 
of the world.” 

2. Youth are complacent and 
naive about world issues. With no 
real concern or real knowledge of 
world problems, delegates drifted 
around Vienna as any sightseeing 
tourists. U. S. youth are often de- 
scribed in this manner, but at 
Vienna even young Communists 
were of this naive, complacent 
mood. 

3. The Protestant church was too 
little and too late. As has been 
hinted earlier, Protestant Christian 
young people were not prepared to 
make an impact upon the festival. 
Obviously, the churches cannot be 
officially connected with the festival. 
However, the churches do have a re- 
sponsibility to raise up the kind of 
youthful leadership which can deal 
with such issues as peace, colonial- 
ism, doctrine of the rights of men, 
race, the universe—all issues which 
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are at the heart of the communist 
point of view. 

Perhaps it means that at the time 
of the next World Youth Festival 
there should be a deliberate effort to 
have keen, sharp Christian students 
in the U. S. delegation. Only from 
inside the festival can one establish 
a common ground for discussion. 
This technique was used by the 
Church of Scotland which had a 
group within the official British dele- 
gation. 

A large portion of the people in 
Vienna for this one week were anti- 
festival groups trying to wield some 
influence. Some countries wielded 
an influence simply by not being 
there. 

At each festival there is held a 
rally for solidarity, as one more way 
to take an anti-colonialism stand. 
Out of the 17,000 delegates, only 
5000 attended the solidarity rally. 

Nassar and Nkrumah had forbid- 


den attendance at the festival. Neh 
allowed only 15 delegates from | 
dia. The newly-independent cou 
tries seemed cautious about identi! 
ing themselves with anything th 
might undercut their present stati 

On the other hand, the Algeria 
were there in full force and oper 
admitted that they came for only o 
reason —to take advantage of « 
other platform where they could t 
their story. 

Of the 437 official delegates fre 
the United States, the festival list 
80 to 90 as “sure” in the commun 
vote bloc. Festival officials decid 
that the only way to control t 
U.S. delegation was to keep it | 
vided. So there was general con! 
sion over credentials, allowing o 
group to know the meetings and 1 
tclling the other. The result ¥ 
that the U. S. delegation spent 
much time arguing among the 
selves that they had no time to m 


Hard questions for our day... 


What shall we say to the fervent young Iraqi delegate u 
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vehemently announced how in the old British regime he + 
paid 3 pounds for military service while the British troops dr 
50 pounds and an extra allowance of 10 pounds for their déy 
(“Do you think a dog is worth more than a human being? 
What shall we say to the fiery Algerian who knows his broth 
have been killed with American arms shipped to France um 
NATO agreements for the supposed defense of Western Euroy 
What shall we say to the not inconsiderable number of Asi 
who agree with the Chinese statement that Tibet is an inter 
affair and our “moral concern” is merely a cloak for new effe 
at Western interference into the affairs of an Asian nation? 
These are some of the hard questions of our day. One « 
only wonder if the Christian youth of North America are kno 
edgeable and concerned enough to try to find some of — 
answers in obedience to the demands of a Gospel of love « 


reconciliation. —JOHN 8S. WOOD, a visitor to Vienn 
during the World Youth Festival 


delegates clash . 


PL Photo 
{ dispute over U.S. representation at the Red-run congress split the American 
delegation. Much time was taken by bickering. 


ith other delegations, except for 
me meeting with the Russian dele- 
wtion. 

in addition to the 437 official del- 
wates, there were about 1500 U. S. 
udents who were part of the “out- 
de” group. 
‘This was the first festival to be 
eld outside the [ron Curtain, and 
ie Austrian ¢g was not 
axious for the festival to be held in 
denna. In an understandable effort 


government 


preserve the official government 
sition of “neutrality,” there was a 
duntary press blackout on the fes- 
val in Austria. Instead there was 
(cooperative paper in seven lan- 
ages which took great glee in re- 
Wrting the dissension and confu- 
on. 
Why all the excitement about 


making a Christian impact upon this 
festival? There is no doubt that 
these world meetings attract a sur- 
prisingly large number of promising 
youth from rising young nations. 
The festival’s goal is to build under- 
standing which the Communists 
hope will result in world peace. If 
this effort can be made from the 
militant communist belief, how 
much more could be done from a 
loving Christian faith! 

Do we, too, have a story to tell to 
the nations? And a witness to bear 
and share? Modern young church- 
men in the United States are deeply 
involved in this world situation if at 
no other point than the challenge to 
make a familiar Christian phrase a 
“Peace on earth, goodwill 


AAs 


reality - 
toward men.” 
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Harvest Moon Hayride 


HAT a set-up for a hayride! Plenty of hay! 
Plenty of moon! Plenty of food! And lots 
of people! In fact, there were 336 persons 

—266 young people, 63 adults, and seven tractor 
drivers. The seven tractors were pulling 14 wagons. 
And there was a police escort, too! The big event 
was the tenth annual Harvest Moon Hayride, spon- 
sored by the youth division of St. John’s Church, 
Dover, Ohio. Youth of the church invited their 
friends from Dover and surrounding area. Com- 
menting on the police and sheriff’s escort, Rev. Rein- 
hard Krause said, “Without this kind of safety pre- 
caution, we just would not attempt an event of this 
size. 


Front and rear escort was provided on the city streets 
the Dover police department and on the rural roads 


the sheriff's offi 
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At Dover Park, a marshmallow >> 
tasted good (above). And homeward 
bound the moon was right (left). 
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a hig ball 
for (0 adults, 
foo! 


Riding the parade of wagons were junior hi, 
senior highs, post-highs, and college student 


TARTING at 7:30 p. m., the cavalcade of wag 
S traveled 15 miles, stopping enroute at De 
Park for a wiener and marshmallow roast. FE 
adults went in advance to Dover Park loaded d 


with hot dogs, marshmallows, roasting sticks, 
of soda pop and coffee. They started fires so 
when the riders arrived at the park, roasting e 
begin at once. Each person on the hayride paic 
cents, of which ten cents was for insurance. Rid 
on each wagon were four or five adult counse 
all young adult couples from the church. WW 


Discussing the fi 
route plars are j 
of the counselor: 
Rev. and Mrs. 

Reinhard Krause 
and Mr. and Mrs 
Walter Hanner, , 


| 


ea 


Lab Career Puzzle 


By Carol Conner 


ACROSS 

2. Providing that 

4. Tube 

8. Gaze fixedly 

10. Remain 

12. Units to study under mi- 
croscope 

14. Cram 

15. Aged 

16. Designed for service per- 
sonnel 

17. To free 

18. Rub out 

20. Pays money for use of 

21. Advertisement 

23. Physician 


DOWN 

l. Upsets 

3. Conforms 

6. Specialist who studies dis- 
eases 

7. Epoch 

9. Organ important in use 
of microscope 

1. Chemist (abbr. ) 

2. Disease on which research 
is being done 

13. Glass plates for micro- 

scopic examination 


7. Haphazard 
19. Study 
22. Not any 


(Answers on page 30) 
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Pictured at the UCYM General Coun 
various capacities were the foll 
members of the United Church of C 
Front row (1. to r.), Judi McCart: 
William Cole, Rev. Robert Kolze, 
Dudich, Dave Van Epps, Gary Hoff; n 
row, Rev. Anne Forrest Venator, Rev. 
Clark, Rev. Andrew Young, Kathy Me! 
Stuart Langton, Terry White; toy 
Henry Tani, Penny Clark, Rev. 
Zambrano, Karl Ostrom, Reggie We 
Virginia Szaniszlo, Bonnie Hi 

Daryt Clen 


UCYM honors Pan Am team 


and hears Cole facts of life 


a ANY modern American church members are no more than paga 

\I with a fringe on top,” a college dean told 160 delegates to t 

25th anniversary meeting of the United Christian Youth Mor 

ment’s General Council at Lake Geneva, Wis., in August. “They are as ¢ 

fused and as empty of any profound sense of life’s meaning as their , 

temporaries who are un-churched,” asserted Dr. William G. Cole, dean 
freshmen at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Guests at the UCYM meeting were members of a ULAJE team who ¢ 
observing Protestant youth work in the U.S. (see page 31). The call lette 
ULAJE, stand for the Union of Latin American Evangelical Youth, rep 
senting Protestant young people of 11 countries. 

Organized at Lake Srna in 1934, UCYM is the youth agency of 1 
National Council of Churches. Cooperating in the movement are 30 Prot 
tant and Orthodox denominations—the most widely representative a 
cross-sectional gathering of church youth in this country. Among UCY) 
new officers are two United Church of Christ youth— Bonnie Hubler, sec 
tary, and Reggie Wagner, national Christian Citizenship chairman. UCY} 
outgoing president and secretary were UCC youth. 

Pulling no punches in a critical analysis of today’s American cultu 
Dr. Cole labeled this present era as “the age of meaninglessness.” 


added: “The world is sick because we are sick... . It is exactly in suel 
tell-tale world that vital religion is so w holesomely to be desired, for nm 
cannot live without some sense of purpose or direction.” vvyY 
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ttending UCYM were 
bpresentatives of the 
Union of Latin 
merican Evangelical 
Youth (ULAJE): 
Pythagoras da Silva, 
razil; Laida Cesareo, 
Puerto Rico; Ariel 
Zambrano, Mexico; 
Xel de Sant Anna 
Graca, Brazil; and 
Oscar Bolivri, 
Uruguay. 


ES 


ee 
BSG RL EX 
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New UCYM officers 
were: Bonnie 
Hubler, Brookline, 
Mass., secretary; 
Jim Miller, Gauley 
Bridge, W.Va., 
vice-chairman; and 
Lela Garner, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman. 


Photos by RNS 


QueEsTION: | am 14 and a junior 
in high school. This has always cre- 
ated a mild problem for me, be- 
cause since early grades I have had 
close school friends who are several 
years older than I, Even though I 
have tried to be quite grown-up, my 
parents have often tied me down 
rather tightly because I still am 
young, as they put it. 

Recently a very attractive boy 
who is 18 and a senior has come 
into my life. Because he is such a 
nice young man with such a good 
reputation, my parents finally 
agreed to let us date. Tom is a won- 
derful person—and now we are sure 
(as we were from the beginning) 
that we are really in love. 

We want to plan ahead and think 
about marriage, perhaps by the time 
I am 18 and Tom is 22. Here is the 
question: Is it wise to try to plan 
and hope so far ahead? Our parents 
are aware of our plans. But we'd 
still like to know your thinking 
about the issue. . . 
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on this business of living) 


Too young 
to fall 


in love? 
: 

ANSWER: From many points | 
your detailed letter, you seem to _ 
quite genuinely in love. It is 
simply a matter of birthday : 
Some who are 15 already kn 
what the real thing called matui 
unselfish affection is, while some 
their fifties still are muddling al 
in various stages of self-adorati 
Your attempts to look ahead m 
both of you as more than kids 
love with love. 

But let’s look ahead to several px 
sibilities you did not mention. Fir 
“are you sure that you want to— 
“tied down” even more than y 
think you are now, by an arran; 
ment close to engagement to tl 
boy? Think about this awhile. — 

Point two: At 14 you have 1 
lived long enough to make as w 
a choice of a life mate as you ¥ 
by 18 or 20. The records are load 
with avhigh percentage of marrié 
failures that are based in this pre 
lem of early-one-and-only affairs 
the exclusion of better choices tl 


¢ a clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


vould have come with a few more 
ears of experience in judgment and 
@aturity. 
In the meantime, what can you 
10 to become the young woman who 
ft 20 or 22 will completely fill the 
Hii for Tom when he really is ready 
» settle down to the life of a mar- 
ed man?... 
How far should you go in school? 
hat courses in high school and col- 
ge would make you the best wife 
ad mother some day? What sub- 
ets should you master to feel safer 
support yourself later if misfor- 
ne should strike? How much his- 
ry, literature, science, math, home 
', music, art, phys ed, clubs, play, 
ork experience, summer camp, 
mmunity activities, church group 
rticipation, do you need to bring 
vu to full flower? 
If, after three years, Tom is still 
st in your heart, then you can bet 
at he would be worth waiting for 
Spite anything else. vVvvV 
Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1959. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“Step right in. ... Ill hold the 


door for you!” 
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Teen-age Smoking 
Linked to Homes 


Most teen-age boys and girls who 
smoke probably pick up the habit 
from their parents, a scientific study 
has shown. The survey, conducted 
among 21,980 high school students 
in Portland, Ore., and its suburbs by 
the American Cancer Society, found 
that when both parents smoked, 31.9 
per cent of the sons and 18.5 per 
cent of the daughters also smoked. 
If, however, neither parent smoked, 
only 16.7 per cent of the boys and 
6.8 per cent of the girls smoked. 
The research team found that ciga- 
rette smoking was heavier among 
students with poor academic stand- 
ing and among those who were in- 
active in extracurricular activities. 


Miss Lois Motherhead, Little 
Rock, Ark., president of the 
National Ecclesia of the 
Disciples Student Fellowship, 
explains the merger on national 
levels of DSF with student 
groups of the United Church of 
Christ, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and the 
Evangelical United Brethren. 
The new group with about 
400,000 students will be called 
United Campus Christian 
Fellowship. 


RNS Photo 
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: youth ir in the 1 news 6 


Highest Salaries Go 
to Women in Science 


The woman who specializes in ¢ 
ence will prebably rate the hig 
beginning salary of all women ¢ 
lege graduates. In the U. S. La 
Department’s study of 88,000 gra 
ates of the class of 1957, it was 
covered that the woman chemist 
ceives an average of $4,847 
year; mathematicians and stati 
cians were second, $4,675; ho 


economists, $4,040; nurses, $3.87 
and biological technicians, $3.8 
Prospe cts are bright for women 

tering these fields—and brightest 
all for women in science. . 


IWS Photo 


A prayer procession of peace winds through the heart of the 
gang war zone in New York’s Lower East Side during a silent 
plea for an end to an epidemic of shootings and stabbings by 
rival youth gangs. Mothers distributed handbills urging “Murder 
Mile” residents to “pray for peace in our neighborhood.” 


ussian Is Offered 
: 400 U.S. Schools 
. Although only 16 U. S. high 


hools offered courses in Russian 
hen the first Soviet sputnik went 
3 22 months ago, more than 400 
lhools are now teaching it. In addi- 
on, 27 junior high schools have 
lded courses in Russian and there 
a scattering of grade schools who 
e offering beginners’ courses. 
‘An actual count of the number of 
S. students studying Russian has 
tt been made but would be only a 
y thousand. This compares with 
“educated guess” by an Office of 
ucation official that between five 
d six million Russian high school 
dents study English. 
The geographic distribution of 


schools offering Russian is erratic. 
Eight schools in New Mexico offer 
credit courses; in New York City 
only one school offers Russian. How- 
ever, there is bound to be an up- 
swing since more and more teachers 
are demanding training in Russian. 


Alcoholism Is Third 
in Toll of Diseases 


According to a University of IIli- 
nois department head, alcoholism is 
now the nation’s number three 
health problem from the standpoint 
of incidence, lives lost, and people 
disabled. It ranks immediately be- 
hind heart disease and cancer. The 
scientist reported, however, a 13 per 
cent decrease in adult drinkers in 
the last 12 years. 
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The best of the past: Celebrat- 
ing its fifth year on the air, Look 
Up and Live, CBS-TV program, will 
present in October and November 
“Five Shows for Five Years” or the 
“best of Look Up and Live.” Done 
in consultation with the Broadcast- 
ing and Films Commission of the 
National Council of Churches, this 
network show appears on Sundays, 
10:30-11:00 a. m. E.T. This series 
will be done live, not reruns of old 
kinescopes. 

The schedule is: October 11 — 
“Theology and Jazz” with Dave 
Brubeck’s jazz quartet and Rev. Al- 
vin Kershaw; October 18 — “The 


Four of Us Are Strangers,” a d 
matic treatment of a crisis in fam 
life, with Dr. William Kirkland 
host; October 25—‘No Man Is_ 
Island,” the award-winning sh 
dealing with human relations : 
brotherhood; November 1 —“M 
halia Jackson,” gospel singer, w 
needs no introduction; November 
— “The Hipster” with Dr. Kirkla 
as host. 

Watch your local program listin 
for times and stations. 


Answers to puzzle on page 2: 


Across: 2. If; 4. Pipe; 8. Stare; 
Stay; 12. Cells; 14. Ram; 15. Old; 
G.1.; 17. Rid; 18. Erase; 20. Rents; 
Ad; 23. Doctor. 

Down: 1. Tips; 3. Fits; 6. Path 
gist; 7. Era; 9. Eye; 11. Chem.; 12, € 
cer; 13. Slides; 17. Random; 19. Re 
Z25N0- 


Solomon and Sheba 
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In future issues of YOUTH... 


Getting Along with Your Parents 


Who’s to blame for the tensions at home? 


An Inter-faith Week-end Camp-out 


Pennsylvania YFers invite Jewish youth to outing 


A story cf riddles not romance, revenue not religion 


The Sport That’s Taking Japan by Storm 


A native game beats even baseball in popularity 


A Promising Young Hoosier Foothall Player 


A story of a top-notch guy 


Peta da Silva, Ariel Zambrano, and Caravaner Peggy 
Chatburn made many visits in their door-to-door survey 
in Bellevue, Ohio. 


tin Americans aid Ohio caravaners 


(HE first thing we noticed about Ariel Zambrano from Mexico and 
Pythagoras da Silva from Brazil were their big friendly smiles and 
- warm hellos. Ariel and “Peta” left their own Latin American cara- 
ning team (see p. 24) to become part of ours at St. Paul’s Church in 
Jevue, Ohio, our last week of caravaning this past summer. Our big job 
3 a house-to-house survey to determine the religion of each salle in 
ilevue. Both men loved to tease and joke. They spoke English very well 
had a bit of trouble understanding our American lene: We thought 
would give us a slight advantage in joking with them. We were wrong. 
ry caught on so fast, we hadn’t a chance. And if they wanted to really 
se, they would speak Spanish! Ariel (an ordained Congregational min- 
r) remarked that in Mexico they would not need to make such a survey 
early everybody is Catholic. Of course both men were plied with ques- 
s by ourselves and the young people at St. Paul’s. These they answered 
ingly and, in turn, asked many of their own. We discovered that rock ’n’ 
is just as popular in Brazil as it is here! In a short week, Ariel and 
ita” had grown to be a close part of our team.—PrcGy CHATBURN. 
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a prayer for proper motives 


O Lord, in all our dealings deliver us frame 
mean suspicions and unworthy thoughts, and let 
our minds be ready always to believe good 1 rather 
than evil of one another. May we cherish in our — 
hearts no desires which we cannot name to thee 
_in our prayers; but do thou keep us pure in mind ee 

and body for thy services; toes. sake. ee 
‘Amen. 7 el aa 


ey 


“Little Poatene Girl” by 
Charles Despiau. yr 


Colletion, Moccia of Mikeciars, Jae 


